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be obtained. It was very superior to any of the Malay towns 
hitherto fallen in with ; the houses larger and better built, and 
an attention to comfort,, situation, and appearance, which showed 
a certain degree of advancement in civilization. It was a notorious 
nest of pirates. Next to Tampasuk is Pandassan, another pi- 
ratical community. 

The scenery along the entire coast from Pulo Laboan to 
the extreme of Malulu* Bay is very beautiful. Kina Balu forms 
a grand and striking feature in the picture, lifting its head far 
above all its neighbours; at 95 miles it gave an angle of 65'. f 
It may be remarked that Kina is the Brune method of pro- 
nouncing China ; Kina Balu being a Chinese harbour, Kina 
Bana, country of China, and in the island of Laboan, Kina 
Bintangan on the N.E. coast. There are many other similar 
names, which prove how long since the Chinese were located on 
the shores of Borneo. 

The people about Brune and the Dusuns are shy at first, but 
subsequently civil and obliging. 



XVII.— Notes on Part of the West Coast of Borneo— J 09° to 
117° E. long. By Capt. C. D. Bethune, R.N. 

That part of the coast of Borneo which I have had an oppor- 
tunity of partially visiting extends from Tanjong Datu, in lat. 2° N. 
long. 109° E., to Malludu Bay, in lat. 7° N. and long. 117° E., 
a distance of about 600 miles in a N.E. by E. direction. 

The general aspect of the country from Datu to Saddng, an ex- 
tent of about 100 miles (including the district of Sarawak), is 
mountainous. From Saddng to Baram, about 250 miles, it is 
flat, and thence to the northern extremity at Malludu moun- 
tainous. From Tanjong Datu a range of mountains extends 
inland to the eastward. The range appears to separate the waters 
of the N.W. coast from those of Pontianak, The highest moun- 
tain of this range does not probably exceed 3000 feet. A range 
near Brune, N. of Baram, runs about N. and S., and may proba- 
bly reach an altitude of 5000 feet. This range has not such an 
abrupt character as that to the southward. The N. part of the 
island is decidedly mountainous. The principal mountain, Kina 
Balu, is at least 13,000 feet high. 

The surface of the country is undulating, the soil in many parts 

* Maloodoo of the maps. — Ed. 
f It is seen at a distance of 40 leagues. — Ed. 
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very rich and deep, and the whole well wooded. In the southern 
division,, mentioned above, the wood clothes the hills close down 
to the sea ; the middle divisions abound in mangroves ; while the 
northern division presents a picturesque appearance owing to the 
many patches clear of wood. The whole coast is well watered 
by numerous rivers. The principal among these give their names 
to the districts. Commencing at Datu we first come to — 

Landu. — Second or third class river ; one mouth ; barred ; about 
2 fathoms at high water ; bed, mud ; only navigable for boats ; 
current not rapid ; not thickly inhabited ; affluents few and insig- 
nificant. 

Sarawak. — First class ; at least twelve mouths ; two of these 
navigable; Moratabas, and Batu-budya or Santobong, both 
barred ; 2^ and 3 fathoms at low water ; navigable for 15 feet at 
least 20 miles ; tide reaches 35 miles from sea ; current at spring- 
tides 3 or 4 miles ; no bore ; moderate rapids 45 miles from sea ; 
occasional freshes 20 feet higher than ordinary tide. Bed near 
the sea, mud ; higher up, gravel and pebbles ; brings clown much 
soil. About 30 miles from sea divides into two branches ; tribu- 
taries few and insignificant ; populous. 

Samarahdn. — Second class; communicates with Sarawak by 
Riam ; one mouth ; barred ; navigable for small craft ; tide 
reaches 40 miles; current 4 or 5 miles. This river is Mr. 
Brooke's eastern boundary. 

Sadong. — One mouth 1 or 2 miles wide ; barred ; tide reaches 
30 or 40 miles ; bore 7 miles from mouth ; several affluents ; 
not well known. Sabangan, Sangai, Simungau. From a point two 
or three days up this river (25 miles?), a land journey of half a 
day reaches a tributary of the Pontianak at a place called Balai 
Karangan. 

Sibuyan. — Third class ; small; little known. 

Batang Lupar. — First class; tributaries, Linga, Sakarran. The 
following is extracted from the < Singapur Free Press,' 12th Sep- 
tember, 1844, describing the operations of the Dido: — "The 
Batang Lupar is a noble stream, about 2 miles wide at the en- 
trance; for 20 miles it is deep and free from danger, and at that 
distance from the entrance on the right hand is the considerable 
river of Linga. From the Linga to Putusan is about 20 miles 
farther: the river is shoal, and obstructed by sand-banks; the tide 
rapid ; and, at the springs, a heavy bore runs in, which is dan- 
gerous for boats. From Putusan to the small and rapid river of 
Undup is from 15 to 20 miles farther; and, 5 miles beyond, is 
die town of Sakarran, situated at the junction of the Batang Lupar 
and the Sakarran, which runs to the left, and is navigable for boats 
for 40 miles. It is a narrow but pleasant stream, with banks well 
cultivated, or planted with fruit-trees. The Batang Lupar is also 
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well cleared of brushwood, and its banks inhabited by Dayaks. 
The Undup is a small stream : about 5 miles from its entrance 
stands a town of the same name. Beyond Undup the stream be- 
comes narrow; its banks are wooded and uninhabited for 25 
miles." 

Seribas. — Unfortunately my notes on this river are lost. An 
account of it will probably be found in Captain Keppell's report 
of the operations of the Dido. 

Kaldka. — Second class ; little known ; low muddy banks ; not 
populous. 

Niydbor. — Second or third class ; little known. 

Rejdng. — First class; low banks for 30 miles, where it is 
joined by the Serikai, on which stands a large town of the same 
name. 

Palo. — First class; barred. 

Pelobahdn, Mdtu, Igdu, Oiga, Muka. — These five are second 
or third class; little known. Oi'ga and Miika produce a great 
deal of sago. The rivers from JEtejang to Muka inclusive are 
believed to communicate in the interior, forming the delta of 
Sirik. 

Bintulu. — Second or third class ; barred ; little known ; rich in 
produce; camphor, nests, &c. 

Tatdn. — Unknown ; inhospitable people. 

Meri. — Third class; little known; small population. 

Bdram. — Third class ; barred ; little known ; interior populous 
and rich in produce; can be ascended fourteen days' journey. 
(140?) 

Bera, Beldhit, Kaddyan, Tutong. — All small and little known. 

Brune. — First class. North of Brtine, I know little or nothing 
more than has been published by Dalrymple, &c. There is said 
to be a lake near Kina Balu, the nearest point to which is Abai. 

The rivers at the head of Malludu Bay are third class ; barred ; 
not populous. 

Banghoka. — Third class; barred; not populous. 

Political Divisions — Population, fyc. 

The whole coast from Tanjong Datu to the Bay of Sandahan on 
the east side is nominally subject to the Sultan of Bnine (Borneo* 
Proper). In this view I exclude any right we may have to that 
part extending N. from Kimanis. His authority, however, is 
only recognised from Datu to Kimanis, and his hold over some 
part of this is but slight. The northern part is partially occupied 
by squatters, a mixture of Arab, Malay, [llanun, and Julak, who 
have settled under various chiefs wherever they found a convenient 

* Borneo is called Burnt by the Malays. — F. S. 
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spot. These people are of a more warlike disposition than their 
neighbours to the south, and their chief support is piracy. 

The present royal family are derived from the marriage of a 
Chinese (?) princess with an Arab sherif, whose descendants inter- 
married with the royal family of Johdr. The Sultan of Singapur* 
acknowledges the relationship. I annex a genealogical table, 
which shows that the Rajah Mud a Hassim, who has been sup- 
ported by Mr. Brooke, is the rightful heir to the throne, and that 
Pangeran Ytisuf [Joseph] is illegitimate. 

The Malay population is settled on the principal rivers ; each 
river or district is governed by a datii or chief, and occasional visits 
are made by the Sultan's officers to collect revenue. The datii is 
chiefly occupied in getting as much as he can out of his people 
and the Dayaks; and the arrival of the collector is the signal for 
fresh extortion. But little of the proceeds finds its way into the 
Sultan's treasury. 

Formerly there was a numerous Chinese population, settled on 
the N.W. coast, particularly in the neighbourhood of Brune, and a 
considerable trade was carried on between China and Borneo, the 
latter producing many articles in great request in the former — 
ironwood, camphor, birds'-nests, &c. &c. ; but the exactions and 
ill treatment of the Borneans proved unbearable, and the numbers 
gradually decreased. For the last thirty years the country has 
been deserted by the Chinese, with the exception of some few in- 
dividuals. They come principally from the neighbourhood of 
Amoi. It is to be expected that after a few years of tranquillity 
they may be tempted to return ; their agricultural knowledge and 
industrious habits render them very valuable settlers. The only 
Chinese colony at present existing is at Sarawak. It has not been 
established for more than three or four years — since Mr. Brooke 
occupied the place. They perhaps amount to 400 or 500, and 
are chiefly employed as go Id- washers. Mr. Brooke originally 
gave them a certain capital in advance, which they repay gra- 
dually. They work together as one body, electing three head men 
to manage their affairs, and each being paid according to his work. 
There are about thirty or forty established at the village of Sara- 
wak, chiefly mechanics and agriculturists. 

The indigenous population is included under the names of 

Dayak Kadayan Milanau 

Kayan Murut Dusur 

The Dayak. — Although Dayaks are said to be found on the 
N.E. part of Borneo, the only information we have about their 
race relates to the tribes inhabiting a space bounded by a line 
from the river Seribas inland, about 150 miles thence, to and down 
the Pontianak or Kapus river, to the sea. Agriculture is their 
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Sing-ha-pura, Lion-town ; a Sanskrit name. — F. S. 
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principal pursuit, though many have acquired from the Malays 
predatory habits, and either make piratical excursions at sea, or 
attack and plunder the tribes in their neighbourhood. Such were 
the Seribas and Sakarran Dayaks attacked by the Dido. Their 
language is a branch of what Marsden and Craufurd call the 
Polynesian : they have different dialects, but understand each other. 
Many know nothing of the Malay {see Vocabulary). They have 
a notion of a Supreme Being, and there is some trace of Hindu 
worship in tneir religious ceremonies. The Dayak is not tattoed. 
His arms are a short sword (parang), with which he also performs 
all his agricultural labours : he does not use the sumpitan or blow- 
pipe. I have visited several villages subject to Mr. Brooke : the 
people appear innocent and inoffensive, owing to their long depend- 
ance on the Malays, who, by occupying the mouths of the rivers, 
keep a tight hand over them: they have an humble and submis- 
sive air. One virtue they possess which I have rarely witnessed 
among untutored nations — that of honesty. They inhabit large 
buildings, which contain the whole tribe. Their apartments are 
separate ; but there is a gallery common to all, where much of the 
in-door labour is carried on. The unmarried men and boys sleep 
in this gallery apart from their families. They marry young, have 
one wife, and appear very fond of their children ; their families 
are not large, and many children are said to die young. They 
have been living in tranquillity for so short a period that correct 
information on this point cannot yet be obtained. The dress of the 
men is of the simplest kind : a narrow cloth wrapped round the 
loins passes between the legs, and hangs down before and behind ; 
a shorter cloth is wound round the head ; a sword, knife, and betel - 
box complete the man's accoutrements. The women wear a cloth 
folded round the waist, and descending to the knees. Both men 
and women ornament their legs and arms with many rings of brass 
wire, shells, &c. A taste for more clothing already is creeping in, 
and the Malay baju and sarong are often seen. 

During the months of September, October, and November, they 
are occupied with their farms : the brushwood is cut down and 
burnt, and then the seed, Indian corn and rice, dibbled in. It is 
reaped about February. During the farming operations the family 
generally reside on the spot, returning to the village with the pro- 
duce. The moment the crop is off the ground a grass called 
l&lang (Andropogon?), most difficult to eradicate, springs up. 
The natives do not attempt this, but leave it to be destroyed by 
the overgrowing brushwood ; so that a spot, after producing a crop, 
is not touched again for seven years. 

They are fond of dancing, and a dance always forms part of a 
ceremonial reception ; both men and women join in it. On the 
whole, I have seldom seen a more interesting race ; and I think 
they show great capacity for improvement. 
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The Kdyan is the most numerous tribe. They inhabit the 
rivers in the interior, from Rejang to Baram, and indeed are sup- 
posed to exist throughout the island of Borneo, except towards its 
north end. Their dialect is different from the Dayak. They are 
warlike, perfectly independent, tattoed during war, and wear fan- 
tastic dresses, with shields. Arms — a short sword (ilang), and the 
sumpitan, a blow-pipe, which can propel by means of the breath a 
dart to the distance of 40 yards. The dart is poisoned, but has 
been proved to be a harmless weapon. Their religion is not known. 
They may be met with generally at Serikai. 

The Kadayan inhabit the neighbourhood of Brune; a quiet 
inoffensive people ; chiefly Mohammedans. 

The Mildnau inhabit the mouths of the Si'rik and Baram rivers ; 
quiet, hardworking people. 

The Murut. — Hill tribes of the interior of Brune ; much op- 
pressed by the Kdyans ; little known ; use the sumpitdn. 

The Dusur inhabit the northern parts of Borneo; a quiet in- 
offensive people, who do not use the sumpitan. 
Commerce, fyc. 

The natives appear to have a ^reat disposition to trade, and I 
think a beneficial commerce might be carried on were the coast 
protected by a settled government. Hitherto the exactions of the 
chiefs have been so great as almost to put a stop to all intercourse. 
Nothing can be done unless large presents are given to the lead- 
ing men, and they are allowed to select and purchase goods at 
almost their own price. 

The present rulers of Brtine are desirous of introducing a new 
system, and establishing a fixed duty. However, the country has 
been disorganized for so long a period, that no extensive commerce 
can be for a considerable time carried on. 

As an instance of the increase of trade likely to arise from the 
people having confidence in the ruling .powers, I may mention 
that, after Mr. Brooke settled at Sarawak, while the Rajah and his 
followers still remained there, the number of trading-boats 
amounted to about a dozen yearly. During the six months which 
followed- the date of their removal to Brune, the number increased 
to more than eighty. One had a cargo valued at 1000/., the 
greater part of which was disposed of. In addition to this, Mr. 
Brooke's schooner, which makes monthly voyages to Singapiir, is 
earning a steadily increasing freight on goods shipped on account 
of native traders. 

I annex a tabular view of the trade between Singapiir and 
Borneo for the years 1843 and 1844, which will show the articles 
required and produced. A comparative statement of the trade for 
the last fourteen years between Singapiir and Borneo and the 
other eastern islands is also added. As the returns depend on 
voluntary statements, they must be received with caution. 
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Capt. Bethune's Notes on Borneo* 



The currency at Brune is brass guns, pieces of nankin, and scrap 
iron ; dollars and rupees are, however, known and valued. 

1 pikul of guns = 30 dollars ; 4 pieces of nankin = 1 dollar ; 20 
pieces of iron = \ dollar. 

The above is about an average rate. The value of guns in- 
creases in a higher ratio than their size. 

The Currency at Sarawak, — 12 fanams = 1 Java rupee; 24 fanams 
= 1 real ; 30 fanams = 1 dollar. 

The measures are — 

Gold Measure, — 12 sagas = 1 amas; 16 amds = 1 bunkal ; 
= 1 til ; = 832 grains. 

Grain Measure, — 8 gantangs = 1 paso ; 20 gantangs = 1 pikul ; 
40 pikuls = 1 kdyari. 

The gantang measures about 220 cubic inches, or nearly one- 
tenth of an imperial bushel. The gantang above, used in sjlling, 
is rather smaller than that used in payment of tribute. 
Singapore, 1 84 3-44. 



Imports. Dollars. 

Antimonv ore 16 , 266 

Bees'-wax 16,532 

Beche de mer 5,131 

Birds'-nests 41 , 630 

Brass ware 728 

Camphor (Carus) 21 , 558 

Copper coin 2,825 

Gold-dust 144,334 

Mats 9,339 

Maws (fish) 480 

Paddy 1,116 

Pepper 12,559 

Piece goods (Malay) 360 

Rattans and canes 47 , 1 25 

Rice 4,335 

Sago (raw) 13,069 

Tortoiseshell 867 

Silver coin 6,411 

Woods garro 5 , 1 03 

„ lakha.... 578 



Exports. Dollars. 

Arms (muskets) 1 , 035 

Brass ware 2 , 065 

China crockery ware 5 , 347 

Copper coin ....21,838 

Country crockery ware . . . 1 ,826 

Cotton twist. • 3,181 

Gambir (Gatah gambir), 

a gum 2,257 

Gunpowder 1 , 252 

Hardware 4,909 

Iron and steel 7 , 796 

Lead 454 

Opium 85,048 

Oil 700 

Piece goods (European and 

American) 52,104 

Piece goods, India 43,360 

r^, . f nankin 9,661 
» China \ B ilk .. 2,960 

„ Malay 13,021 

„ woollens 5,247 

Rice 5,632 

Raw silk 6,940 

Salt 1,194 

Silver coin .. 11,450 

Tea 6,313 

Tobacco 6,372 

Wine, beer, and spirits. . . 492 



In addition to these, very small parcels of 
betel-nut, coffee, ebony, hides, indigo, 
oil, pulse, seaweed, spices, sugar — the 
amount of any one article not exceed- 
ing 200 dollars. 



In addition to these, very small parcels 
of coffee, cotton-thread, cotton, Euro- 
pean glass and earthenware, ivory, salt- 
petre, segars, sugar, stick-lac, and tin — 
the value of each under 200 dollars. 
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Comparative View of the Trade between Singafur and tlie 
Eastern Islands, 1830 — 1844. 





Imports. 


Exports. 




From Borneo. 


From Islands. 


To Borneo. 


To Islands. 


iM«i{£sr : 


Dollars. 
118, S95 
125,281 


Dollars. 

33,469 

200,877 


Dollars. 

15,650 

176,579 


Dollars. 

8,706 

250,218 


1C o, r, j Treasure • 
i831-3-| Goods ^ 


84,990 
124,671 


10,500 
163,417 


15,645 
162,371 


4,500 
163,216 


1832-33^ rea J ure * 
(Goods . 


109,675 
103,853 


45,245 

205,170 


21,711 
150,234 


8,010 
311,690 


l833-34{T rea f ure * 
(Goods 


113,687 
158,704 


21,250 
204,325 


12,759 
248,218 


6,398 
217,275 


^Mozr : 


109,294 
175,530 


43,039 
194,935 


17,033 
216,328 


8,444 

169,846 


^*-Mg™ : 


134,038 
233,394 


44,880 
209,423 


14,329 
283,266 


25,388 
304,775 


""-"{Ssr : 


150,026 
116,663 


10,510 
262,372 


22,225 
231,767 


8,604 
244,436 


^-Hl'ZT : 


150,981 
138,075 


68,400 
241,784 


40,250 
253,315 


17,330 
300,093 


lS3S-30f }! rci 7 re • 
(Goods . 


126,720 
138,819 


75,170 
255,067 


12,598 
210,156 


22,404 
348,162 


is-ii in/ Trea * ure • 
18o9-40| Goodg _ 


116,908 
138,430 


47,486 
320,898 


18,502 
241,419 


19,569 
336,925 


»«>-«{»• : 


78,119 
175,800 


31,282 
316,742 


16,838 
245,349 


51,516 
276,601 


»"»-«{Ssr : 


120,219 
131,690 


73,694 
253,858 


34,233 
284,715 


50,100 
299,224 


»MSsr ; 


135,000 
125,876 


8,650 
105,039 


37,903 
258,734 


23,823 
100,096 


i«3-«$sr : 


153,576 
205,965 


60,568 
266,832 


33,288 
274,865 


57,607 
399,422 



The great falling off in the trade with the Islands in 1842-43 arose from an early- 
change in the monsoon, which prevented nearly 200 of the Bugis boats, or nearly 
four-fifths of the whole number, from reaching Singapur. They bore up for Surabaya, 
where they were received with unexpected favour by the Dutch, and were permitted to 
sell their goods free of duty. The trade, however, was resumed the next year. 
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Climate, $fc. 

The N.E. monsoon prevails on the coast from November to 
April, and the S.W. monsoon for the other six months. The 
months of November, December, and January, may perhaps be 
called the rainy season ; but considerable quantities of rain usually 
occur about the change of each monsoon, the finest weather dur- 
ing the S.W. monsoon. I am, however, inclined to think there 
is no decidedly dry season. Land and sea breezes alternate near 
the shore. The nights are always cool. Lieutenant Elliot, Super- 
intendant of the magnetical observatory at Singapur, has kindly 
furnished me with tables of the temperature and pressure, com- 
piled during a short visit to Sarawak.* From them it appears that 
the temperature assimilates to that of Singapur, which, for India, 
is considered a temperate climate. The difference betwixt the 
reading of the thermometers at 11 a.m. may be explained by the 
fall of rain, a shower often making a difference of 10 degrees at 
each place. 

1 also submit the average monthly temperature of Sarawak, 
furnished for me by Mr. Roupell, a gentleman attached to Mr. 
Brooke. 

There appears to be but little disease in the country. The resi- 
dent Europeans, from occasional exposure in the woods, are some- 
times affected with slight attacks of ague. The natives suffer 
principally from diseases of the eyes and skin, the latter arising 
probably from poor living. 

Average Monthly Temperature, Sarawak. 





6 to 7 A.M. 


Max. 


January 
February 
March . 


74-6 

76-0 

„ 75-9 


85-1 
86-0 

87*7 


April . 
May * 
June 


75-9 
74-5 
75-4 


87-0 
88-9 
88-2 


July 
August . 
September 
October 


75*6 
74-4 
73-7 

73-8 


89-7 
90/8 

87'0 


November 


74-6 


87-3 


December 


75-3 


86*3 




* See Diagrams* 
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Daydk Vocabulary. 



jyayan v ocaouiary. 

a, e, i, o, u, as Italian ; a, as u in under ; u, as French 
(I Joata Dead Kabu 



eu. 



God 


Joata 


Dead 


Kabiis 


Fowl 


Si6k 


Sick 


Berandam 


Bird 


Maniik 


Bellyache 


Naman tain 


Man 


Dari 


Headache 


Naman bdk 


Woman 


Dairg6ng 


Wife 


Saun 


Infant 


Anak pera 


Husband 


Band 


Child 


Anak kania 


Enemy 


Tami 


Sun 


Bat' iindu 


Rice 


Pade 


World 


Dunya (Ar) 


Cooked rice 


Bras 


Farm 


Umu 


Path 


Krin 


Head 


Obak 


I 


AM 


Hair 


Ub6k 


No 


Du 


Ear 


Kajit 


Go to 


A'di ka 


Eye 


Batu 


Come here 


Kawatidawii 


Nose 


Unddng 


Go away (be off) 


Bu 


Mouth 


Bakak 


To bathe 


Mamii 


Teeth 


Jipu. 


To request 


Mite 


Chin 


Rang 


To give 


Ni-en 


Tongue 


Jur£ 


To walk 


Panii 


Hand 


Tang-an 


One 


Ni 


Leg 


Kaja 


Two 


Du-u 


Foot 


Pura 


Three 


Tarii 


Dog 


Kasong 


Four 


'Mpat 


Deer 


Payu 


Five 


Rirnu 


Wild hog 


Pang-an 


Six 


'Nam 


Water 


Pi-in 


Seven 


Jo 


Sea 


Raut 


Eight 


Mai 


House 


Ram in 


Nine 


Priyi 


Mountain 


Dardd 


Ten 


Simiing 


Wood, thicket 


Duram tarun 







Genealogical Sketch. 

'Omar 'Alt S&pudin, the first Sultan of whom we have any 
account, married and had issue Mohammed Tazud-ud-din* and 
Mohammed Kanzu 'A'lam.t On the death of 'Omar his eldest son 
succeeded him. He married and had issue Jamalu-1 'A'lam. He 
had also two illegitimate sons, Yakob and Yusuf. Mohammed 
Tazu-ud-din resigned the throne in favour of his son Jamalu-1, who 
married his cousin Niir v Alam, and had issue Oma AH, the pre- 
sent Sultan. On the death of Jamalu-1 ('Omar 'All, his son, 
being, I suppose, young), Mohammed Tazu-d-din resumed the 
sceptre, and at his death was succeeded by his brother, Mohammed 



* Taju-d-diu, t. e. Diadem of the Faith, 
f Kauzu 7 Alam, t. e. Treasure of the World. 
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Kanzu ''Alain. This happened about J 795. Kanzu "A lam had 
three wives, and had numerous children. About 1816 he was 
succeeded by his eldest son, called, from the brilliancy of his eye, 
Rajah A'pi (Fire). Rajah A'pi was succeeded, in 1820, by his 
cousin and nephew, 'Omar 'All Sapu-d-din, who now reigns : he 
has no issue. 

The Rajah Muda Hassim is the heir presumptive; and the 
power of his illegitimate cousin, Yusuf, being destroyed, his claim 
is undisputed. 

'Omar 'AH Sapu-d-din. 





Mohammed Tazu-d-din, 

1 


Mohai 


earned Kanzu Alam. 

1 


Ya'kob. 


1 1 
Jamdlul "Alam=Nur ' 


i i 
'Alam. 1st Wife. 


i 

2nd Wife. 3rd Wife. 


Yusuf. 


j 


| 


1 1 


Illegitimate. 


J 


, 1 


1 1 




'Omar 'Ali 


Kajah A pi, 


Muda Hadru-d-dm. 




Sapu-d-din, 


who was suc- 


Hassim, Jalalu-d-uiu, 




I he present 


ceeded by lis 


' Heir Isma'il. 




Sultan. 


cousin aud 


Presumptive. 
M uda 






nephew. 






'Omar Ali Sapu-d din. 


Mohammed. 






who now rt-igns, 








but has no issue. 





XVIII. — Journal of an Excursion from Singapur to Malacca and 
Pmang. By J. R. Lagan, Esq. 

The following notes were written in the course of a visit to Ma- 
lacca and Pinang in March, 1845. After a residence of some 
years in the island of Pinang, the writer removed to the younger 
and more thriving settlement of Singapur; and having obtained a 
short period of leisure, after two years of unremitted labour there, 
he employed that interval in a visit to Malacca for professional 
purposes, extending his voyage to Pinang. These notes were 
principally written on the spur of the moment for the amusement 
of distant friends ; and I have only made some slight additions to 
render them more intelligible to those who are not so familiar 
with the Straits as my <f constant correspondents " in Scotland by 
this time probably are, in the belief that, though but skimmings 
from the surface, they may perhaps be found not to be wholly 
uninteresting to those who are desirous of becoming more fa- 
miliarly acquainted with our settlements in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago. 

Malacca, March 8th, 1845. — Yesterday I was in the midst of 
all the bustle of the Commercial Square at Singapur, and am 
now in perfect solitude on a little open bangala on the sea-side, 
three miles from the quiet old town of Malacca. I left Singapur 
about 5 o'clock yesterday afternoon in the new steamer Fire 



